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March. 


In the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet,— 

Little flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet. 

ae | taps the Spring and cheerly,— 
“Darlings are you here?” 

Till they answer: “ We are nearly, 
Nearly ready, dear.” 


“Where is Winter, with her snowings? 
Tell us, Spring,” they say ; 
Then she answers: “ He is going, 
Going on his way. 
Poor old Winter does not love you,— 
But his time is past ; 
Soon my birds shall sing above you,— 
Set you free at last ! e 
(™. M.D. in St. Nicholas for March. 





Joseph Haydn and his Moral Character. 


Griesinger, Hayda’s intimate friend, draws 
the following portrait of the composer's per- 
sonal appearance: ‘‘Haydn was short of stat- 
ure, but strong and solidly built; his forehead 
was broad and well-shaped, and his skin dark, 
his eyes were animated and full of fire, his 
features strongly marked, and his entire 
physiognomy expressed modest reserve and 

entle seriousness, He spoke the Austrian 

ialect, and his conversation was interspersed 
with the comic and artless locutions peculiar 
to his compatriots. He was not greatly skill- 
ed in French, but fond of Italian, which he 
spoke with ease; during his two visits to Lon- 
don he learned sufficient English to hold his 
own on ordinary topics, and, in Latin, he un- 
derstood everything connected with the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Haydn was extremely fond of order and 
neatness. While very many men of great 
minds feel perfectly comfortable in a study 
like a chaos, where the tables, the chairs, and 
the floor are encumbered with manuscripts, 
books, and other objects necessary for their 
work, Haydn, on the other hand, was at his 
ease only in a neatly arranged room; his study 
might have been compared to a registrar's 
office, where the smallest piece of paper has 
its appointed place. 

He was as neat in his person as in his room; 
he was never seen in the street without being 
full dressed and with his hair curled; even 
when at home he was never known to indulge 
in a dressing-gown and slippers. The reason 
of this was, that for a long series of years he 
was always obliged to go out properly dressed, 
for it frequently happened that the prince, in 
whose service he was, sent for him unexpec- 
tedly. In his old age he still continued the 
custom; he needed only to take his hat and 
stick to be ready to go out at once. When he 
received visitors his coat was decorated with 
the red ribbon of the Civic Medal, and a cost- 
ly diamond ring glistened on his fingers. But 
all useless ornaments struck him as foolish, 
and calculated to render him ridiculous in his 
own eyes. 

The most precious ornament of his noble 
soul was the great modesty which he exhibited 
on all occasions; he never forgot that he was 
the son of poor people, and that his nearest 
relations belonged to the humblest classes of 
society. His own works even did not render 
him vain; on the contrary, he often said: 
“that they were not all that they ought to be: 
sunt mala mixta bonis ; they are children, some 
of whom do me credit and some do not, while 
some are utter failures.” — He wrote to his 
publisher, when forwarding him the score of 


The Creation: ‘‘My occupations increase 
with my years, and yet it seems that just as 
my strength diminishes my love of work be- 
comes greater. Oh, God! how much more 
there is to be done in this divine art, even for 
such a man asI have been! The world com- 
pliments me highly every day on the fire 
which animates my latest works, but no one is 
willing to believe with what trouble and eflort 
I cause the spark to dart from within myself. 
My memory is becoming weaker and weaker, 
and my nerves are shattered ; Tam sometimes 
for weeks together unable to hit upon an idea, 
until, at last, re-animated in the recesses of my 
heart by Providence, I sit down at the piano, 
and begin thumping away, like a hammer up- 
on an anvil. —I received yesterday, a fresh 
parcel of musical journals. I see that the 
editicn of this work does youin every way 
honor, but, as for me, poor old man that I am, 
T hope sincerely that the critics will not fall 
too severely on my Creation, and not be too 
hard with it. They will assuredly attack 
certain defective passages, and they will find 
fault with the notation, and other trifling de- 
tails, to which I always attached only little 
importance; but the true connoisseur will, 
like me, perceive the cause, and kindly set 
aside these stumbling-blocks. 

‘But all this ts between ourselves ; it might 
be taken for vanity, from which my Heavenly 
Father has, I trust, preserved me up to the 
present.” 

Another proof of Haydn’s modesty was his 
readiness to recognize and openly praise the 
merits of others. In 1787 one of his friends 
at Prague asked him to write an opera for the 
theatre of that town. The composer replied : 
‘* You ask me fora comic opera; with all my 
heart, if you desire to have one of my vocal 
compositions for yourself alone ; but, if you 
want to perform it at the theatre, I cannot 
serve you on this occasion, because all my 
operas are written too exclusively for our com- 
pany at Esterhazy, and would never produce 
elsewhere the effect which I had calculated for 
our own stage. It would be quite a different 
thing were I fortunate enough to be able to 
compose a new score for your theatre. But 
then, again, that would be a hazardous thing 
to do, for it would be difficult to stand a com- 
parison with the great Mozart. If I could 
transfuse into the soul of every lover of music, 
especially the soul of the great, the admiration 
I entertain for the inimitable works of Mozart, 
all nations would outrival each other in en- 
deavouring to possess such a treasure within 
their walls. Let Prague keep him, therefore, 
but let her also recompense him ; for, without 
that, the history of great geniuses is sad, and 
offers Posterity but small encouragement to 
intellectual labour, since alas! we behold so 
many noble minds succumb beneath the bur- 
den of adversity! I am irritated at seeing 
Mozart, unique as he is, not yet attached to 
some Imperial or Royal Court! Pardon me, if 
I become excited when speaking of him —I 
am so fond of him !” When Haydn was sum- 
moned to Prague for the coronation of Leopold 
II., he replied: ‘‘ Haydn cannot show him- 
self where Mozart is.” 

Haydn appreciated the merit of Emmanuel 
Bach, but he rendered the same justice to 
Gluck. 

Cherubini, also, enjoyed Haydn’s esteem. 
They met during Cherubini’s stay in Vienna 
in the winter of 1805-1806. Haydn gave him 
a symphony, afterwards played very frequent- 
ly in Paris, and said, as he handed it to him : 
** Allow me to call myself your musical father, 





and to name you my son.” 





These touching 
words made a deep impression on Cherubini, 
who could not restrain his tears when he took 
farewell of the old man. 

Yet when Haydn perceived any false ten- 
dency in art, he knew how to wield the rod. 
One day he learned that Albrechtsberger, the 
contrapuntist, maintained that all fourths 
ought to be banished from the pure phrase. 
He, therenpon, exclaimed: ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of that ? Art is free, and must not 
be impeded by any mechanical chain. The 
ear —I mean the practised ear — ought to de- 
cide, and I consider myself as competent as 
another to lay down laws on such a subject. 
There are pieces of subtlety without value; I 
should prefer some one’s attempting to com- 
pose a really new minuet.” 

On another occasion, a friend asked him 
whether he had ever formed a system for him- 
self, when writing his works. Haydu reflect- 
ed a long time, and then replied: ‘I never 
thought of doing so in the fire of composition ; 
I wrote what pleased me, and subsequently 
corrected it according to the laws of harmony. 
I never followed any other plan, Sometimes 
I have taken the liberty of offending, not the 
ear, but the usual rules of the treatises on com- 
position, and I marked each passage with the 
words con licenza. People instantly cried out : 
‘A fault," and tried to prove it, with Fuchs in 
their hand. I asked my adversaries whether 
they could prove by the ear that it was a fault? 
They were compelled in reply to say they 
could not. As for myself, neither @o0 I see 
any fault in such passages ; I am inclined, on 
the contrary, to think I hear a finer sound, and 
this is why I venture to sin against the rules.” 

Notwithstanding his great modesty, Haydn 
was conscious of his great value ; he knew 
that, by his works, he had greatly contributed 
to the progress of musical art. Thus he simply 
did himself justice when he, said : ‘‘I know 
that God has given me talent ; I avow it with 
great gratitude ; I believe, also, that I have 
done my duty, and, by my works, been useful 
to the world. Let others do likewise!” — 
‘¢ When a composer has written one or two 
good works, his reputation is established ; my 
Creation will last, and, perhaps, the Seasons, 
also.” — He told a Gviend that a quatuor of his 
was one day being performed before Mozart 
and a certain Herr K——. It contained some 
bold modulations. Herr K —— thought them 
strange, and asked Mozart whether he would 
have written them. ‘‘I doubt it,” replied 
Mozart ; ‘‘ but do you know why? Why, be- 
cause they would not have struck either you 
or me!” 

Haydn has sometimes been accused of 
avarice, but this charge must be considered as 
a wicked calumny, invented by enemies who 
were jealous of him. He was certainly fond 
of money, but never as an end, always as a 
means. We know how disinterested he was 
in lending his works at concerts for charitable 
purposes. He was always exceedingly gene- 
rous towards his poor family. He frequently 
sent his brothers and sisters money and pres- 
ents, and for twenty-five years paid the travell- 
ing expenses to Baden of his brother John, 
whose health required him to drink the 
waters. 

Haydn had already made in 1807 the neces- 
sary arrangements for his little artistic mu- 
seum, with his books, scores, and manuscript, 
to go after his death, to Prince Esterhazy. 
This museum is located at Eisenstadt. Amon 
the manuscripts, are 46 canons framed aad 
glazed like engravings; they used to adorn 
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the wall of Haydn’s bedroom, Speaking of 
this fact. he said: “I was not snfficiently 
rich to. purchase good pictures, so I made 
myself some tapestry such as everyone 
cannot have,—” The Viennese showed, at 
the public sale of the things he left, what 
deep veneration they felt for him. Everyone 
wanted to obtain a memento of so great a 
man, and enormous sums were given for the 
most trifling objects which had been his. Thus 
Prince Johann von Lichtenstein gave fourteen 
hundred florins to become the possessor of his 
yarrot. J. Esler, the master’s copyist, traded 
in a not very honorable manner, on this infatu- 
ation of the Viennese. His handwriting great- 
ly r sembled Haydn's, and he manufactured 
forsed autographs, for which he charged an 
ex-ceding high price. — Carl Ludwig. 
a ~—-<>-o 
Two Theorists on Operatic Reform. 
BY F WEBER. 


« From Life only, as the sole orig n of our cravings for 
it. may we gather the subject and the form of all art: 
wherever life is moulded by Fashion, true Art cannot 
accrue from it,””— WAGNER: Das Aunstwerk der Zukunst 


It is among the chief merits of Wagner’s 
theoretical writings, from which the above 
words are taken at random, that they point 
with a clear and steady aim at the incongrui- 
ties and absurdities of the modern operatic 
stage, that they endeavour honestly onl fear- 
lessly to expose the very root of the evil, and 
that they raise before our eyes the vision of a 
new edifice, the Drama of the Future, the con- 
ception of which we cannot but call a grand 
and noble one. 

Wagner is one in a line of modern German 
composers, of whom C. M. von Webermay be 
considered the first, who have frequently ex- 
changed the conductor's chair with the critic’s 
box. The number of articles, chiefly critical, 
from the pen of the composer of ‘‘ Freischiitz,”’ 
which, appeared at different times in German 
periodicals, is considerable. They all bear 
witness to the author’s great artistic soul and 
acuteness of judgment, which never stoops to 
prejudice, even where the works of his bitter- 
est antagonists are concerned. In Wagner's 
writings this critical faculty is developed into 
a constructive one, of which the above theory 
of the ‘Drama of the Future” is the upshot. 
The book, on its appearance, raised a storm of 
angry controversy, but we venture to assert 
that it would have subsided sooner, and its 
undoubted merits been more calmly considered, 
were it not for a certain harshness in the au- 
thor’s judgment of othe:s, more apparent still 
in his subsequent writings, which added un- 
necessary fuel to an alr ady sufficiently uredi- 
fying party strife. This is proved by the fact 
that out of twenty-four books and pamphlets 
relating to Wagner, published in Germany 
during the years 1867—71, no less than eleven 
are Cirected against his angry pamphlet en- 
titled ‘* Judaism in Music.” 

Whatever may be the ultimate bearings of 
Wagner's theory—ridiculed as it has been by 
some and dismissed as the idle speculations of 
a dreamer; anathematized of others (and of 
these not a few whose opinion is entitled to 
the greatest respect) as dangerous, if not fatal 
to all art and to music in particular—it em- 
bodies at least this one idea, in support of 
which all well-wishers of art ought to combine, 
viz., the liberation of the Stage from the fet- 
ters of Fashion, and its radical reform, both 
with regard to operatic and to purely dramatic 
performances. That such a fiom is sorely 
needed who can deny? Who can shut his 
eyes to the fact that our theatres, our opera- 
houses, are nightly opened only to show off 
the particular qualities of this or that popular 
actor, this or that favorite singer? That operas 
are writtén with a distinct view to exhibiting 
the powers of one or two ‘‘stars,” and that it 
has become a matter of indifference with a vast 
majority of opera-goers what particular work 
of art may be submitted to their senses? Are 
we then going back to the days when opera 
was yet in its cradle, when a Faustina and a 








Cuzzoni could divide fashionable London into 
two hostile camps, to the noisy clamor of 
which Tlandel was fain to compose his grand 
yvperatic airs? Have we not, since then, had 
a Gluck to show us the deeply dramatic powers 
of music on the stage ; a Mozart to combine 
with it the expression of all the emotions of 
which the human heart is capable; a Beeth- 
oven to hold up to us, in his one great dra- 
matie work, the ideal of human grandenr and 
purity, to which alone he thought his music 
eapable of being wedded on the stage ? 

Glancing at the list of operatic performances 
during a season, here in London as elsewhere, 
one would indeed think that the voice of these 
great masters was drowned amid the dance 
trnes of the modern Italian school; that the 
ideal to which they have pointed was crushed 
by the encyclopedian monstrosities of the 
Parisian ‘* Grand Opera.” 

What, then, is the conclusion we naturally 
draw from this? As has been most justly re- 
marked in these columns: ‘‘ We are driven 
to admit the truth that our Italian Opera- 
houses have now degenerated into mere fashi- 
onable lounges ; that real art is represented 
outside their walls.” 

It is for this reason that the formation of a 
Wagner Society, and the introduction of the 
ideas and the music of this modern reformer 
have, of late, been rather welcomed, than 
otherwise, by lovers of true art inthis country. 
We may not agree with much in his intended 
reforms, especially with regard to the position 
which Musie is intended to hold in his new 
Drama; we may even consider his theory of 
this grand combination of all arts, called the 
‘Drama of the Future,” to be chimerical ; 
yet we acknowledge in him the honest and 
enthusiastic seeker after truth, who has boldly 
struck out a new path for himself, 

We call it a new path, because this ‘‘ apostle 
of art of the nineteenth century,” as he has 
been denominated by some of his admirers, 
has not only in an elaborate theory defined, 
as it were, its exact position on the map, but 
has essnyed practically to wend his way along 
its somewhat steep passes, cutting away the 
underwood and hewing down trees, some of 
them of many years standing. But the idea 
of a revival of the stage of ancient Greece in 
the combination of the various arts, and with 
the additional advantage of the vastly increas- 
ed musica] resources of modern days, is by no 
means a new one. Opera itself owes its origin 
to an attempt to such a restoration; but while 
its relation to the Greek drama was, at best, 
but an outward one, it remained without in- 
fluence on the national life and the highest 
interests of modern culture, which had been 
the privilege of the Theatre of Athens. The 
attempted restoration, in this respect, failed ; 
and ever since then there have been critics, 
more or less earnest and enthusiastic, deplor- 
ing the existing state of the operatic stage, 
and sighing for a genuine and lasting reunion 
of the sister-arts. Among these champions of 
operatic reform of a by-gone age, there is, per- 
haps, none more deserving to be associated 
with the author of the ‘‘Drama of the Future” 
than Count Algarotti. This remarkable man, 
artist, poet, and thinker, whose highly culti- 
vated mind rendered him a competent judge 
also in things operatic, but whose writings are 
now f. rgotten, has embodied his idea of the 
‘*Drama of the Future” in a small volume, 
from which it may not be uninteresting to 
select a few extracts. 

Francesco Algarotti was born in Venice, in 
1712. He lived for many years at the Court, 
and in the service of Frederick the Great, by 
whom also he was created a Count : during 
the last ten years of his life he resided at Pisa, 
and “died in 1764, after having published a 
number of books, on a variety of subjects, and 
among these his ‘‘ Saggio sopra l'opera in mu- 
sica,” now under our consideration. The 
** Essay’ (which by the way, is dedicated to 
an English statesman, William Pitt), after a 
few introductory remarks as to the original in- 





tentions of the founders of opera, treats in 
separate chapters of its component parts, viz., 
poetry, music, dancing, scenery, &c., and 
finally of architecture itself, reminding us in 
this form at once of Wagners’s more elaborate 
and certainly more profound treatise. In in- 
troducing the subject the Count, surveying 
the original idea which gave birth to the 
opera, savs —‘‘In forming it no article was 
forgotten, no means omitted, no ingredient 
left unemployed, that could in any shape cen- 
tribute to so important an end; and indeed it 
may with reason be aflirmed that the most 
powerful charms of music. of the mimic art, 
of dancing, and of painting, are in operatic 
performances happily combined, that they may 
conspire, in a friendly manner, to refine our 
sentiments.” 

But what is actually produced under the 
name of opera ‘‘now-a-days” is widely dif- 
ferent :— 

‘**Opera has degenerated to a degree of in- 
sipidity and irksomeness, through a defect of 
that harmony which should always prevail 
among the several parts of which it is com- 
posed. . . . By such neglects has opera 
dwindled into a languid, badly connected, im- 
probable, grotesque and monstrous aggre- 

te.” 

He concludes with the remark that, thea- 
tres being in the hands of ‘‘ mercenary un- 
dertakers,” reforms can hardly be hoped for 
but under the patronage of a Sovereign, whose 
Court affords a fostering asylum to the Muses. 
Our critic does not yet, indeed, adopt the 
modern notion that the composer of the future 
should write his own libretto. The composer 
and the poet he deals with separately, but it 
is to the latter the more important part is as- 
signed. ‘‘The poet is to carry in his mind a 
comprehensive view of the whole of the drama, 
because those parts, which are not the produc- 
tion of his pen, ought to flow from the dictates 
of his actuating judgment, which is to give 
being and movement to the whole.” ‘‘ Opera, 
in the main, is nothing more than a tragic 
poem recited to musical sounds.” For this 
reason the composer of operas ought to be in a 
more subordinate position . 

‘¢Tt is an undeniable fact that in the earliest 
ages the poets were all musical proficients ; the 
vocal part then ranked, as it should, which 
was to render the thoughts of the mind and 
affections of the heart with more forcible, more 
lively and more kindling expression.” ‘*But 
now the two twin-sisters, Poetry and Music, 
go no longer hand in hand. . Nor can 
a remedy be applied, otherwise but by the 
modest discretion of a composer, who will not 
think it beneath him to receive from the poet’s 
mouth the purport of his meaning and inten- 
tion . . . and thus keep up a dependence 
and friendly intercourse.” 

Having thus traced out the position which, 
in his opinion, the composer of the Musical 
Drama ought to hold, the Count proceeds in a 
very sensible manner, to review the details of 
operatic music, such as he found it, pointing 
out their incongruities and the utter absence of 
the dramatic element in them. 

In another chapter—on dancing—the value 
of this art as an accessory to the musical drama 
is dwelt upon, from which, however, it ought 
to spring genuinely and as forming part of 
the general plot. ‘* It should be imitative of 
nature and of the affections of the mind, by 
the body’s moving to musical numbers.” 


After some further remarks on scenery, 
dresses, &c., and a detailed plan of the struc- 
ture of the theatre in which this revival of the 
Grecian tragedy should take place, onr Re- 
former, seeing his ideal already realized in the 
future, enthusiastically says in conclusion :— 
‘*Then will opera no longer be called an irra- 
tional, monstrous and grotesque composition ; 
on the contrary, it will display a lively image 
of the Grecian Tragedy, in which architecture, 
poetry, music, dancing and every kind of 
theatrical apparatus unite their eforts to 
create an illusion of such resistless p»wer over 
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the human mind. that from the combination of 
a thousand pleasures is formed so extraordinary 
a one, as in our world has nothing to equal 
VS ed 

One thing more we ought to mention. The 
Count, while deploring the fact that ‘‘even 
the most attentive of our now opera frequen- 
ters can be silent only to hear some air of 
bravura,” adds that, in the Drama of the 
Future, when Music will be restored to her 
pristine dignity, ‘the greatest silence will be 
imposed on all spectators.” Alas, when will 
that looked for time come! We are afraid 
we are yet somewhat removed from the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of this eighteenth century 
critic. Since he wrote his little book we have 
seen the Glucks and the Mozarts, the Beeth- 
ovens and the Webers, and they have passed 
away; and yet we sorely needed a second 
Algarotti to remind us of the fact that our 
opera-houses ought to be the temples devoted 
to the highest interests of art, and into which 
we should enter with reverence. 

This has been emphatically done by Wagner, 
and it is, we repeat, among the chief merits in 
his position as a critical writer. How far he 
has succeeded, as a creative artist, in approach- 
ing the ideal of the ‘‘ Drama of the Future” 
in his own music dramas, it is not now our ob- 
ject to investigate : they are yet too little 
kiown in this country to admit of any pro- 
fit» ble criticism. 

Taat in spite of the shallowness of popular 
tastes, the musical art does advance: that it 
will eventually reconquer that vast field for 
the display of its highest qualities, the Stage; 
that, in fact, there is a future and a great 
future for the musical drama, we do not fora 
moment doubt. The progress of all art, be- 
tween one phase of its development and an- 
other, may be slow, nay, almost imperceptible. 
It is during these, more or less protracted, 
hazy intervals that the critical police are 
busiest going their rounds and turning their 
dark lanterns this way and that, in the often 
vain attempt to show us whither we are going. 
And while criticism is still thus engaged, the 
rising sun of creative genius will, sooner or 
jJater, scatter the fogs before it, till we are 
standing once more in the glorious light of a 
new day. We are now in a state of transition: 
but beyond the somewhat labyrinthian striv- 
ings of the day, we look with the eye of faith 
to the fulfilment of the prophecies, the 
legacies of Mozart and Beethoven, contained 
in ‘* Don Giovanni” and ‘ Fidelio.” 

—Tond. Mus, Times. 
+4054 


Bach’s Violin Sonatas. 


There was a time— and within this century 
—when the players of Bach’s Pianoforte Prc- 
ludes and Fugues could be numbered by less 
than the tips of the fingers of one hand. No 
Englishman had played a Bach’s Pedal Fugue 
on the organ previous to 1827. The Violin 
Sonatas of Bach were known and studied, but 
not played. No one had attempted them. The 
sonatas for piano and violin by Bach were 
known and had been played. The trios for 
the one organ of the two rows of keys and 
pedals obbligato were known and had been 
played as duets. But the Violin Sonatas were 
things to study and not to play. No one could 
play them, no one attempted to play them. 
Francois Cramer, Spagnoletti, Weischel, 
Yanowietz, and the travelling meteors, 
Kiesewetter, Mayseder, Spohr, and others, 
severally declined attempting the insuperable 
difficulties of these mysterious compositions ; 
and at last the myth arose that they never 
were played, and were written by their com- 
poser as a joke, to puzzle and confound his 
great fiddling contemporaries. 

Felix Mendelssohn thought them no joke, 
and his zeal for Bach and common sense for 
the practical, led him to take the boy Joachim 
in hand, and with Mendelssohn on one hand 
and David on the other, that boy is the sole 
representative of the Bach Violin Sonata. 





This Sonata can be played. One, that in G 
minor, was played by Joachim on Monday 
evening in St. James’s Hall, and was received 
by that kind of applause only bestowed on 
great artists and at great manifestations of 
their powers. The player's hand rarely 
appeared to shift, the fingers were all. at work, 
but at close and natural work. Fugne-playing 
on the violin looked as little formidable as a 
Sonata by Corelli, or as Gavotte by Bassani. 
The Finale—a presto—bristled with more out- 
ward demonstration of something to be done; 
and done it was in a style most magnificent, 
rousing the audience to the very pitch of rap- 
turous excitement. So Joachim played it again. 
Now it has been proved that the Bach Violin 
Sonata is a possibility as far as respects com- 
mand of the instrument, that it is music, and 
music of the highest of its kind, and above all 
most grateful and delightful to the popular 
ear, perhaps our Academies for music teaching 
will condescend to look at these compositions. 
In process of time’we may hope to meet with 
some young native performer capable of play- 
ing a Bach Violin Sonata in public. We think 
the experiment would pay, and that we may 
promise the young artist a niche in the win- 
dows of the photographic studios in Regent 
Street, and elsewhere. It would be pleasant 
to meet with a real English Paganini rolled 
up with old Sebastian. 

There remain the Bach Violoncello Sonatas : 
who is the daring artist to attack these ? 

London Orchestra. 


The Decline of Vocal Art. * 


In “Musical Recollections of the last Half 
Century,” a work recently published by Tinsley 
Bros. of London, the writer, a man deeply versed 
in music, after alluding to the superiority of the 
English choral singers, continues in the following 
strain : 

“Whilst “however, in choral and instrumental 
effects, such excellence has been attained, it is 
painful to have to state that the qualities of voeal 
principals, as solo singers are called, area thing 
wholly of the past. The old race has past away, 
it is to he feared, forever, unless the rising mem- 
bers of the profession be induced—we might savy, 
be driven—to resort to the same means which 
made their predecessors appear like giants in the 
presence of the present race of musical pigmies— 
patient study and application not only inthe matter 
of vocal execution, but in that of theory and siht- 
singing, The present race af English public 
vocalists—and of foreign also—with but one or 
two rare and singular exceptions, is like fruit, 
which might, sooner or later, have become ripe 
and luscious had it been permitted to hang until it 
was fit tobe gathered, hut whieh, having been 
plucked much too soon, is crude and sour, and 
never comes to perfection; for in plain terms. 
singers, both male and female - and esnecially the 
latter—now-a-days rush before the public ere their 
stvle is formed, their voices settled, or their 
education completed. As for learning the scales so 
as to distingnish each tone and half-tone as distinet- 
lv as if given ont by the clarionet, the flute, or the 
oboe, as we have heard them, and as by marked 
instances it will be specified, no such result, we 
fear, is again to be expected. Such scale passages 
are heard in perfection only on the rarest occasions 
and even then are, unhappily, generally so little 
appreciated by the public, in spite of the musical 
progress of the times, that it has come to be he- 
lieved both by modern teachers and punils to be an 
effect ‘more honored in the breach than in the 
observance,’ In their place and room a mis- 
chievous and miserable system of tremulousness 
is substituted. as a mere meretricious attempt at 
producing feeling, the only apt explanation of 
which is to be found in the words of the satirist — 

“ And seizing on innocent little B flat, 
She shook it Tike terrier shaking a rat.’’ 

All nature, feeling, sentiment, style, and method, 
are thus discarded ; whilst purity of tone is sacri- 
ficed for sensational screaming; a final “close,” 
contrary to all rules of rhythm or of art, being 
substituted for the composer’s intention; and a 
vulgar shout—as if from lungs of forty-horse steam- 
engine power—adopted merely to “split the ears 
of the groundlings;” and to obtain the demand of an 
uproarious encore, whether that equivocal com- 
plimént is intended to be acknowledged or not. 








The Process of obtaining an Oxford Degree 
in Music. 

To most musicians w!io have conceived the laud- 
able ambition of gaining a status in their profession 
by means of an university degree, and a sincere wish 
to find out exactly how much or how little they know 
of the technicalities of the art of music, the habits 
and customs of Oxford are a profound mystery. 
When the decision is made to graduate, information 
is sought, and the very first thing the candidate hears 
is that he must mafriculate. What in the world, 
thinks he, is matriculation? A horrid vision of the 
occult rites of fremasonry flits across his imagination 
—but no, it can only be some test of intellectual 
ability. As a matter of fact, matriculation is not 
even this: it is merely the formal affiliation of a man 
to the university, on the guarantee of the head of a 
college or hall, or the delegates of the “unattached.” 
In passing, it may be well to explain that unattached 
students are such men as, taking advantage of a 
recent statute, become members of the university 
without becoming members of any particular college 
or hall, They can live in specified private lodgings, 
and so avoid many of the expenses incidental to get- 
ting into a good (or perhaps bad) set of undergrad- 
uates, But although, legally, matriculation is a form 
only, so much so, that in former times tradesmen 
were often matriculated, that they might be more 
closely connected with, and amenable to, the univer- 
sity; yet, any man desirous of graduating in Arts 
will not be presented for matriculation by any college 
or hall till the tutors have tested his probable power 
of passing all requisite examinations. The would- 
be-musical graduateis, however, spared this test, for 
he has only to bring testimonials as to his character 
to the head of the college or hall he selects, when 
he will be duly presented to the vice-chancellor, and, 
decked in a white tie and in that extroardinary little 
appendage called a commoner’s gown, will some day 
find himself in the vice-chancellor’s study, promising 
to obey the statutes, and having a handsome copy of 
them presented to him, alter which, a payment of 
£2 completes the ceremony of matriculation, As 
residence is not necessary, the ceremony of matric- 
ulation is usually fixed as near as possible to the day 
of examination, and the candidate is thereby saved 
beth time and money. 

Clad in the sume costume, he has next to appear 
in the musie school on the morning named for the 
first examination for the degree of Mus. Bac. Sun- 
dry little tables are in the room, at one of which he 
sits and finds a printed set of questions to be 
answered on paper. All of these seem (as usually 
happens at first) quite new to him, but bit by bit, 
nerve and common sense return to him, and if he be 
wise, he will answer them, regardless of their numer- 
ical order, as the answers sugyest themselves to him 
—not saying tgo much or tov little, and, above all 
things, avoiding any approach to the poetical. This 
paper occupies say two or three hours. On prese: t- 
ing his answers, he is told that he may retire for 
half-an-hour, which he of course does, being quite 
ready for some lunch. On his return, a series of 
exercises in counterpoint are awaiting him, which 
he will probably not have much difficulty in master- 
ing, unless the bells of St. Mary’s take it into their 
heads to ring for a convocation, or the brass band of 
the University Rifle Corps should strike up a merry 
tune in Broad Street. Next day comes the vivd voce. 
He appears at an hour named, and finds the three 
robed examiners, who, to say the least, look very 
learned, ready to eat his brains, Extreme caution 
may make him provokingly undecided in his answers, 
Excessive modesty may make him inaudible across 
that horrid green-baized table. Nervousness may 
make his answers perfectly unintelligible. (The 
sight of a green-baized table gives a university man 
a feeling not unlike that of sea-sickness to the day 
of his death.) This trying ordeal over, he hangs 
about the schools’ quadrangle till the obliging Clerk 
of the Schools appears with a few slips of paper 
called Testamurs, and gives them to the happy few 
who have passed, and denies them as tenderly as he 
can to the unfortunate plucked, Assuming the can- 
didate to be among the happy ones, he leaves Oxford 
to write his exercise, which he sends to the professor, 
who, afier careful criticism, passes it ou to his brother 
examiners. Ii this work is not too good, or too bad, 
to answer their requirements, he has to present him- 
self about six months after the first examination for 
a second examination, which differs only in matter- 
not in manner, from the first, history of music, in, 
strumentatior, and a thorough knowledge of a few 
full scores being required, in addition to the harmo- 
ny and counterpoint as required in the first examina- 
tion. Assuming that the enndidate again carries his 
Testamur off in triumph, he has now only to get the 
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dean or other qualified don of his college to present 
him for his degree. In the apodyterium of the House 
of Convocation, on the morning of the degree day, 
there takes place much exhibition of Testamurs and 
payment of fees, (you cannot look over your left 
shoulder in Oxford without having to pay a fee for 
the privilege), after which he stands nervously wait- 
ing, and wondering what all those hurried Latin 
speeches mean, and why the Proctors go up and 
about, and take off their caps and pnt them on again 
in the most eccentric way, nt always rhythmically 
—until his dean, seizing him by the hand, drags him 
to the front, and after a short form of presentation, 
he hears those venerable words which admit him to 
the coveted degree. He retires quickly, doffs the 
remarkable and unbecoming costume before alluded 
to, puts on a handsome silk gown and blue hood, and 
standing afar off at the door, bows to his Vice-chan- 
cellor. If he is a good man and true, he mentally 

* vows, from that day tu the end of his life, to work 
conscientiously and educate himself until the world 
is made to respect the degree through the bearer of 
it; for the man it is who shows the value of the de- 
gree; not the degree the value of the man. 





The following are the printed “ Directions for Can- 
didates for Musical Degrees” at Oxford :— 


1,—For the Degree of Bachelor in Music, 


Every candidate for this degree must previously 
matriculate in the university ; 7. e. enter his name on 
the books of some college or hall, or as an unattached 
student.* He will then have to undergo the follow- 
ing examinations, &c., &c.— 

1. A preliminary examination will be held annu- 
ally in Michaelmas Term, in the Music School at 
Oxford, on a day to be fixed and aunounced previous- 
ly. It will comprise merely harmony and counter- 
point in not more than four parts. The text-books 
are Ouseley’s “ Treatise on Harmony” (Oxford, Mac- 
millans, 1868), and his “ Treatise on Counterpoint, 
Canon, and Fugue” (1869). The examination will be 

artly vivd voce, and partly per scripta. No one will 
“ admitted to this examination who has not given 
his name to the clerk of the schools, to be inserted 
in the list of candidates. 

2. Candidates, who have obtained their certifi- 
cate (or ‘ Testamur”) of having duly passed the 
preliminary examination, must in the next place com- 
pose aa exercise, which must be sent for inspection 
and approval to the professor of music at his resi- 
dence, ‘St. Michael’s, Tenbury,” any time before 
March Ist. The professor will send it to the other 
examiners for their approval, and then return the 
MS. to the candidate. The exercise must be— 


i, a vocal composition, either secular or sacred, 
ii. containing pure five-part harmony, 
fii. and good fugal counterpoint, 
iv. with an accompaniment for al least a quintet 
string-band., 
vy. It should be of such a length as to occupy in per- 
formance from twenty to forty minutes. 


Each candidate will be required to produce a writ- 
ten declaration, signed by himself, stating that the 
exercise is entirely his own unaided composition. 

%. The examiners having signified their approval 
ot the exercise, the candidate must — himself 
at the final examination, which is held every year in 
Easter Term, on a day previously fixed and an- 
nounced, in the Music School at Oxford. He will 
have to enter his name on the list of candidates as 
on the former occasion, and exhibit his ‘‘ Testamur” 
of having passed the preliminary examination; 

This examination embraces the following subjects : 

a. Harmony. 

Counterpoint, in not more than five parts. 

Canon, Imitation, &c. 

Fugue. 

Form in Composition. 

Musical History. 

A critical knowledge of the full scores of such 
standard classical compositions as shall be selec- 
ted previously by the professor of music, and 
duly announced after the former examination. 


eseace 


To the text-books mentioned above may now be 
added the treatises on “ Instrumentation” either of 
Berlioz or Kastner. This examination, like the for- 
mer, is conducted partly vivd voce, and partly per 
seripta. 

«N.B.—No public performance of an exercise is now 
required for the degree of Bachelor in Music. 

4. The candidate must deliver the MS. full-score 
of his exercise to the clerk of the schools, to be de- 
posited in the library of the Music School. 


*Each candidate. if nt already a member of the uni- 
versity, is request: d to apply to the Head of the College 
or Hall, or to the Cousors of Unattached Students, on 
whose books he proposes to place his name, for the neces- 
sary information and cost of doing so, 





5. When the candidate comes to be presented for 
his degree, he must be provided with the “ Testamur” 
of having passed the final examination. 

6. The fees he will have to pay are as follows :— 


£ 
i. On attending before the Vice-Chancellor 
Bar TAtsSIAIOR...... cn ccccesverccce 10 
tii. On entering his name for the Preliminary 
am SINE ss 9's bn'kc vs ab. vnegs 0cpeccns se 
tiii. 


On entering his name for the Second Ex- 

te eo hag, CPE EEE eee 0 

iv. After passing both Examinations........ 90 

v. On taking the degree of Mus. Bac........ 5 0 
Il.—For the Degree of Doctor in Music. 

Five years must intervene between the two de- 
grees. They may be so computed, however, as to 
include both the terms in which the respective de- 
grees are conferred. A certificate is required, which 
must be signed by “three credible witnesses,” stating 
that the candidate has studied music for the last pre- 
ceding five years. 

1. The candidate for the Doctorate must in the 
first place compose, and send in to the professor as 
before, an exercise. It must be 

i. a vocal composition, either secular or sacred, 

ii. containing rea) eight-nart harmony, 

iii. with good eight-part fugal counterpoint, 

iv. in really good style, as a work of art, 

v. with accompaniments for a full orchestra, 

vi. inlength of performance from forty to sixty minutes. 

Each candidate will be required to produce a writ- 
ten declaration, signed by himself, stating that the 
exercise is entirely his own unaided composition. 

2. The professor having signified his approval of 
the exercise, the candidate must appear for examina- 
tion in the Music School at Oxford on the same day 
as that appointed in Easter Term for the examination 
for the Bachelor’s degree. 

The subjects of examination are as follows :— 


Musical historv. 

A critical knowledge of the scores of the standard 
works of the great composers. 

So much of the science of acoustics as relates to the 
theory of harmony. 


a. Harmony—the more abstruse part. 
bd. Eight part-counterpoint. 

c. Canon, Imitation, &c., ineight parts. 
d. Fugue. 

e. Form in composition. 

J. Instrumentation. 

qa. 

h. 


This examination is not wird voce, but exclusively 
per scripta, 

8. After duly passing the examination, the can- 
didate must have his exercise publicly performed in 
Oxford, before the Vice-Chancellor, the professor of 
music, and the university ; with complete band and 
chorus, and at his own expense. 

4. He must deliver the MS. full-score of his exer- 
cise to the clerk of the schools to be deposited in the 
library of the Music School. 

5. He must be furnished with a “ Testamur” as 
before, on coming to be presented for his degree. 

6. He must pay the following fees :— 


Freperick ArtHuR Gore OUSELEY, 
Professor of Music. 


The probable attendant expense of obtaining a 
Mus, Bac. degree will be at the least about £30; but 
most candidates must reckon upon a greater cost, in 
some cases, perhaps, double. Lond. Mus. Standard. 


——O a 
“Progress.”—Massacre of Noble Elms— 
Boston Common Threatened. 


A well known benefactor to Art in this City, 
who will readily be recognized, sends us the 
following :— 

Mr. Eprror.—Tarquinius Superbus, was it not, who 
indicated to the ambassador of his son Sextius, by strik- 
ing off the heads of the poppies with his stick, the 
course he advised in politics to his son ? 

I could not but think of this story the other day, as I 
witnessed the destruction of onr magnificent trees. I 
Say ours, because they are ours, the town’s, given in 
legacy to the future, and no mayor and no corporation 
has a right without consulting those who owned them to 
vote their death. Does authority thus mean to indicate 
by their destruction a willingness to strike at superi- 
ority of all kinds, a neglect of the higher influences of 
life, and a hint of greater encroachments upon the trees 
of a neighboring and dearly loved preserve ? 

Or is it the naiveté of insensibility ? This I fear has 
much to do with it. There is now growing up in our 
country a class of men the key to whose character is 


+ These fees are to be paid to the clerk of the —., 
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ti. On entering his name for the Examination 1 0 0 
ii, On taking the degree of Mus. Doc. 10 0 0 
+ This fee is to be paid to the clerk of the schools. 








indifference ; indifference to all but the coarser material 
considerations, to honor, and tasie and integrity. They 
are extending like pollution from Washington to the 
limits of the Republic, and the future has every thing to 
fear from them. 

When a crime is committed Justice asks, ‘‘ who profits 
by it?” In the case of the trees. we can think of but 
one influence likely to desire and work for it. Not open- 
ly, but slyly and under that cover of law, by which all 
such misdeeds are now accomplished. Any diminution 
of our Common under pretence of street widening, cau 
but point to the same source. As I witnessed the swift 
destruction of our trees, I could not bear it, and returned 
home, where J gave vent to my anger in the accompan- 
ing lines. ‘“Indignatio versum fecit.” A. 


The Paddock Elms, 


“ The iron entered his soul.” 





In youth brave Oscar was a timid boy, 
Carefully meek, deliberately coy, 

He stood before Dame Thoroughfare, his face 
In blushes, saying: “Give me but a place 
To put my little irons down, and I 

Will be a good boy though I am so shy.” 

His wishes granted, soon he lifts his head 
And sees from every street each carriage fled, 
And laughing cries: “The old lady was a fool, 
And soon shall find so under iron rule.” 

On vanishing threads see every road from town 
Send spinning horsecars to the country down. 
Something of insolence the driver’s whip 
Snaps at all vehicles, and bids them skip. 

At last young Oscar lords it, grown a King, 
O'er Councils, Aldermen and every thing. 

When canon Kingsley asks to see the place 
Where Erick and his fountain vie in grace, 
With shrugs we answer: “Oscar would’nt let 
Erick or us enjoy the smallest jet.” 

Instead of birds, see now mysterious forms, 
Fiercer in cruelty that winter's storms, 
Whirling their axes the doomed boughs among, 
Whose din distracts, where late the sparrows sung. 
Soon topped and shorn, each violated crest 
Shall wh their stately trunks in ruin rest. 
While with a sneer King Oscar sees them lie, 
Mutely appealing to the indignant sky, 

We glide dejected past each murdered elm, 
Feeling the iron which wounds us, slew them. 





To this we may well add Dr. Parsons’s indignant 
sonnet, which appeared in the Duly Advertiser. 


A Sonnet—too late. 


Most noble merchant, honoring the chair 
Of Eliot, Quincy, Phillips and the rest, 
Whose fragrant names in civic books are pressed, 
Made not by mere majority our Mayor, 
But called with voice unanimous, beware 
Of hearing latest thuse who love thee best ; 
Rend not the relic from New England’s breast 
Of Mother Engiand that Heaven seems to spare. 


Must the low logic of a selfish tribe 
That only view our Boston as a square 
For them to peddle in, thy course prescribe 
And over-ride, for their triumphal gains, 
Roth rule and freedom, till no right remains, 
And “ City Fathers” grows the country’s gibe ? 
T. W. P. 


The Worcester Palladium.—one of the best 
papers in New England, in the regard it pays to 
Art and true esthetic culture —has the following 
letter from Boston, dated March 9. 

In writing last week of a picture of Coro%’s in 
which were some beautiful birches, we spoke of 
the way in which “the delicate trunks tremdled 
down into the ground,” but the types made us say 
* tumbled.” 

The “ Paddock elms,” which have been trembling 
with fear for the last two years, have at last 
tumbled. Do you know them? A magnificent 
row of venerable English elms, reaching on 
Tremont Street, from Park Street to the Tremont 
House, and making one of the most picturesque 
spots in Boston. They skirted the old Granary 
Burying Ground, affording grateful shelter from 
summer heats, and adding much to the beauty of 
the street in winter, On many an afternoon at 
sunset have we looked at these elms from one point 
or another, and felt grateful to Boston conserva- 
tism that they were allowed to stand. But the 
spirit of opposition to the Old, and the blind pur- 
suit of the iNew because it is new, had sworn that 
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No. 1. “HEAV’N AND THE EARTH DISPLAY.”—Cuorvs. 


Allegro maestoso vivace. 
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these elms should be laid low, and they have fallen. 
A certain alderman is said to have bragged, “ I have 
said that those elms shall come down, and they 
shall!” Why? Because “I” have said so! They 
were healthy, vigorous trees, good for another 
century with care. How they did resist the axe! 
The most stalwart arm produced only small green 
chips. The old veterans resisted to the last, and 
“died game,” in the presence of hundreds of in- 
dignant spectators, who muttered “ For shame!” 
“ What an outrage!” and thus expressed the united 
sentiments of the best portion of the citizens, 

We would not stand in the way of Progress. We 
would sacrifice a great deal to the good of the 
majority, and to the welfare of those who are to 
come after us; but we do not believe in useless 
sacrifice of objects of beauty or utility. The “I 
have said so” of an alderman is not the fiat to 
which we willingly bow. 

It is a mistake to trust the preservation of shade 
trees to a city government. The so called “ pro- 
gressive element” in its councils curries favor by 
acting with headlong speed in matters where haste 
is sure to make waste. There are people in Boston 
to-day who hate everything but money, and 
especially despise whatever appeals to the ssthetic 
or religious sentiment. These people long to see 
the Common “ cut up into streets,” and “ do away 
with the nonsense of a Public Garden.” One of 
these men on hearing a lady lament the fall of the 
Paddock Elms, exclaimed insolently, ““ Why don’t 
you hang up Dr. Channing's body and worship 
it?” 


All honor to the three men who went before the 
Mayor and protested to the last moment, although 
they protested in vain! They were Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, O. W. Holmes, and Marshall P. Wilder. 
They expressed the sentiments of the majority of 
the community, and the mayor probably knows 
why they did not succeed in their mission, The 
men and the cause they favored deserved more 
consideration, 

The three or four English elms remaining on the 
Common, at the corner of Park and Tremont, have 
been rudely shorn of their beautiful porportions 
under pretenco of trimming, and the city govern- 
ment probably knows how soon these are to follow, 
They are made to look as jagged aiid unsightly as 
possible, and then down they go. 

It used to be said that ‘every man ought to 
plant a tree!” The modern version reads: Every 
other man is bownd to cut down a tree, simply 
because every other man desires that he should 
not ! STELLA, 





The New York Tribune adds one to the obituary 
notices already published, and thus sighs over the 
utilitarian spirit of the age. 

Of course, we in New York have no right to blame 
Boston iconoclasm. No precious brick and mortar 
was ever spared here for the sake of its associations ; 
and we feel every day that we are dreadfully and 
disgustingly new. When we wanted the true relish 
of antiquity, we went for it to Boston, and found it 
there. In Bunker Hill and John Hancock’s house 
and the Old South we had a sort of property, and 
we have been accustomed to think that Boston held 
these relics as in trust for the whole Republic, Her 
best public memories were ours also ; even the horny- 
handed Hoosiers made a kind of Mecca of her; and 
when the Old South escaped the flames, men thou- 
sands of miles away, who never saw the building, 
rejoiced, They are rather astonished to learn that 
it is now seriously proposed to pull down what the 
fierce element spared. If Christ Church should go 
next, and then King’s Chapel, what will there Be 
left? The Republic has no antiquities. These, such 
as they are, the municipalities own and control ; and 
we are are sorry to say that nowhere do they appear 
to be considered of much value, or of much impor- 
tance in comparison with the advance in the price of 
real estate. 





Dr. Barrtor’s Discourse, 


(From the Transcript, Mar. 9.) 


Rev. C. A. Bartol delivered a discourse at the 
West Church in the forenoon, on “ The Doctrines at 
the City Hall—Poetry and Sentiment against Prog- 
ress and the Public Good.” Dr. Bartol has been in 
earnest opposition to the removal of the Paddock 
elms, being one of those who appeared before the 
Board of Aldermen to argue the case, and parts of 
his discourse were designed to answer arguments 
which were made there and elsewhere. After intro- 
ducing his subject, he said that there is too much 





greed of gain in Boston, and we had a warning of 
the displeasure of the Almighty when $100,000,000 
worth of property was swept away in one day. It 
is not necessary to make war on poetry and senti- 
ment at the aldermen’s board, for little enough is left. 
After speaking of the hasting to be rich which we 
see around us on all sides, Dr. Bartol said that he 
desired to plead the cause of immaterial good, and 
what more is it, he said, but the cause of religion, 
the beauty of the Lord and the beauty of holiness? 
The representatives of that ideal add as much as the 
most thrifty speculator to the general welfare. Bus- 
iness is indispensable, but it has its place and its 
proportion. I believe in making Boston a metrop- 
olis of the first class, but, without an honest ponete. 
tion and generation, of what use would that be? If 
you want such you must cultivate the sensibilities, 
the heart and the manners. 

The glory of London is its splendid parks ; I hope 
that we shall not lose ours or be stinted about them; 
we shall rue it if we do. We shall be abandoned if 
we give up the Lord’s ground, reserved for worship, 
charity and the cause of education ; if we give it up 
because we have locked our coffers and put the key 
in our pockets to our own private earthly aggran- 
dizement. Boston, as our fathers intended it, shall 
have passed away when it is all shop. Watch your 
aldermen, and see if the Granary civwath be not in 
the end retrenched. In the heat aud wet you and I 
shall miss those elms ; the people will miss them. 
I have not yet heard of a woman who did not mourn 
their fate; I wish it had been settled by popular 
vote, and that the women voted. By what myste- 
rious influence were they doomed and disposed of so 
quickly ? The inhabitants of Boston, who had never 
expressed a desire that they should be destroyed, 
came in great crowds, as to an execution, to see it 
done. It “stops the crowd,” it was argued; well, 
it was better that the crowd should be stopped, some- 
times, 

The principle applied to the trees, that they hin- 
der travel which goes at such a headlong rate, would 
pull up every flower and straighten every path in 
the Public Garden, The more haste, the worse 
speed, The land of this continent exists for some 
other purpose than for hippodromes or race courses 
for horses and men, No; there must be something 
better than the market-place ; there is something 
higher than pecuniary effort. It was said very ingen- 
iously at the Board of Aldermen that millions had 
been spent in widening streets, while to take down 
those trees would not cost a ten-dollar bill! It could 
buy powder enough to blow up the State House; 
many a man’s soul in this country is on sale for that ; 
it is enough to turn an appointment or a village elec- 
tion; it could buy rum enough to make a sot. It 
would be im ecible to tell the history of any ten 
dollar bill which riight be held in the hand, unless 
it came clean from the bank, and even then it is a 
false promise to pay. 

There are two honest sides in the removal of the 
elms, which, [ have no doubt, was honestly decreed 
by the officials ; bnt it is not a question of honesty, 
but of sincerity and truth, There may be some ad- 
vantages and some disadvantages about those trees, 
but the advantages certainly outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. What constitutes progress ? The public good 
and the effects on the weal of soéiety and this com- 
munity, I beg leave to suggest, is not all reducible 
to a straight line to rush over like a locomotive in a 
lightning express, Would the human soul be con- 
tent if all the prosperity of which we dream were to 
come to our city? No, it would sigh for something 
beyond and above all that. The great and grievous 
want of this country is education, unfolding to men 
all that sentiment which refreshes and invigorates 
them. It may be scorned at City Hall, but it shall 
be honored here in the temple. There is such a 
thing as progress to the pit; progress to degeneracy ; 
a crablike progress which loses ground. All hail to 
the benefactors who redeem us with goodness, beau- 
ty and truth ! 
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The Art Theories of Richard Wagner. 


I. Richard Wagner, By Edward Dannreuther. (Aug- 
ener & Co.) 

II. The Music of the Future. A Letter to M. Fred- 
erick Villot by Richard Wagner, Translated 
by Edward Dannrenther. (Schott & Co.) 

(From the London Musical Staadard.) 

It will probably be agreed by the readers of the 
Musical Standard that the time is come when there 
is due to them some definite and well cousidered 
statement of the much-talked-of views in regard to 
music which centre round the name of Richard Wag- 
ner. After many years of criticism at a distance— 














or rather, so far as this country is concerned, of al- 
lusive condemnation—the music of Wagner has at 
last forced itself into hearing in London, and some 
of the composer’s writing is constantly in our ears. 
A London Wagner Society has been established, and 
is giving a second year’s series of propagandist con- 
certs; a eoamdeenbte number of cultivated London 
musical men, whose opinions must command atten- 
tion, and suggest examination, have attached them- 
selves to the movement for bringing Wagner's music 
to the front, and his ultimate plans to a realization ; 
there is, in shott, call for a careful statement and | 
unprejudiced examination of the case in the interest 
of art. 

1t may be as well before going further, to consider 
what has prevented Richard Wagner obtaining in 
England and in his own country the a pee | he 
might otherwise have sooner cogamanded of bring- 
ing his works to a heating. In this respect the man 
has been his own enemy. Being, like many remark- 
able characters in art, of an excitable temperament, 
he has written recklessly, and incurred the fair 
penalty of so doing. By way of revenge, his qwn 
sayings, plans, and actions have been represented in 
an extravagant and ludicrous light by the continen- 
tal press. And such being the position created by 
Wagner's rashness of temperament in Germany, it 
is easy to account for the attitude of English opin- 
ion towards him. The truth in regard to this is 
simple enough ; we have been content, till very re- 
cently, to accept in England echoes of continental 
misrepresentations and exaggerations. The men in 
England who have read and adopted a passing sneer 
and gross misdescription of Wagner in English news- 
papers are thousands ; those who have examined one 
of Wagner's scores. and a copy of his books, might 
be counted on the fingers- It is thus not too much 
to say that common English opinion on Wagner—if 
indeed the way of talking about him which got to be 
habitual deserve the name of opinion—may be pro- 
nounced worthless. We have not as yet had in Eng- 
land the opportunity of forming what may fairly be 
called a judgment on the man and his plans, though 
the opportunity is gradualy being afforded us by his 
admirers, 

The first thing to be appreciated in connection 
with Richard Wagner’s speculations is their scope. 
In this respect he has been very loosely written 
about. Wagner has been over and over again de- 
scribed as aiming at the abolition of all musical form ; 
and many musical men seem to think that, if he had 


‘his way, there would be no more coherent music 


written or played, an end at once to symphonies and 
symmetry. Let it then be understood at the outset 
that the scope of Wagner's brie. wma reforms is prac- 
tically bounded by the word “opera,” and that purely 
instrumental music in all its many forms could be 
but indirectly, though it might be powerfully, affec- 
ted by the prevalence of his theories. The lyrical 
stage is the subject of his speculations, destructive 
and creative, and opera as it now exists his béle noir. 
No doubt the success of Wagner’s ideas would tend 
to the development—perhaps in an inordinate degree, 
of instrumental programme music, music designed 
to illustrate a poet's or painter's work rather than 
resting for effect npon its own symmetry; but this 
class of music already exists, and has found endorse- 
ment in works of the greatest composers; and its 
promotion is at any rate not one of Wagner’s avowed 
aims, though an indulgence in it would be a logical 
result of his apparently strong belief in the power 
of music for definite emotional expression. 
Wagner s indictment against the lyrical stage as 
it now exists is in the main that it is insincere and 
trivial, its music lacking in pertinence to its verbal 
text, its forms dictated by a desire to conciliate the 
vanity of singers, or the interests of music sellers, 
and the verbal text itself of very low poetical merit. 
To a great degree this is yndephtolty true. Not 
indeed in all the operas, but in the majority, words 
are used as little more than convenient opportunities 
for music, and the music wanders in search of effect 
very far from all intellectual consistency. As for 
the literary merit of the libretti of the modern lyr- 
ical stage, no one, probably, will stand up for it, 
whatever contempt may be flung upon it. With 
some exceptions, it is confessedly beneath criticism. 
Hitherto those who have thought upon the subject 
have been content, though often with expressed re- 
luctance, to accept the theory that in the composite 
art-work called opera, the verbal text must be con- 
tent to play an infinitely subordinate part, serving 
chiefly to string loosely together the musical num- 
bers. Against this degradation and subordination 
of the text, and its attendant insincerities and trivi- 
alities, the earnest German soul of Wagner revolts, 
and he overwhelms the entertainment now known as 
opera with unmeasured contempt and condemnation. 
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The chief creative aim of Wagner is the construc- 
tion of an art-entertainment which shall come up to 
an ideal of what opera should be, a drama in which 
music, poetry, acting, and painting shall combine on 
new terms in appealing to the senses of men, the 
new condition of partnership being the supremacy 
of the verbal text, and the prohibition to music in 
prticular of any straying from the path of contin- 
ued conscientious illustration of the text for purposes 
of its own, A noble object, surely, and one sufficient 
to fire, as it has fired, the minds of cultured men 
with a strange enthusiasm. To achieve this perfect 
combination of four arts, under the guidance of that 
which works in the most definite material, Wagner 
asks sacrifices from one which in existing opera are 
rarely made: he asks music to submit its pretty ca- 
prices to the intellectual domination of the words. 
An elevation of the verbal text of lyrical drama to 
a really poetical level is another necessary condition, 
in fact the first and most essential. Wagner’s idea 
is that the same mind should create the text and il- 
lustrate it with music: it would seem indeed, in his 
own case, that the two are conceived almost simul- 
taneously. As regards scene-painting and acting, 
there is little call for discussing the theory which 
would subordinate them to the conscientious illustra- 
tion of dramatic text ; the real struggle which Wag- 
ner has to conduct is one for the rearrangement of 
the marriage contract between words and music. 
And here no one objects, probably, to the elevation 
which is desiderated of verbal text to a really poet- 
ical level; it is the call upon music to subordinate 
itself absolutely to libretto which raises a very intel- 
ligible opposition on the part of musicians, On this 
point however Wagner is inexorable. He talks con- 
temptuously of “naked, absolute ear-tickling melody, 
which one sings and whistles without knowing 
why ;” and, propounding the conclusion that one or 
the other, “absolute” melody or the drama, must be 
sacrificed, decides to sacrifice absolute melody. 

The aims of Wagner may be made more clear by 
some general statement of what he has done and is 
doing. First, as to the elevation of the text of lyr- 
ical drama. To this end Wagner, assuming the réle 
of poet, writes his own “books :” and the text of the 
set of lyrical dramas which he aims ultimately at 
a at Bayreuth, “ Das Rheingold,” “ Die 
Valkiirie,” “ Siegfried,” and “ Gétterdimmerung,” 
has been before the world as a poem for years. Of 
these four operas the first is preludial, and the three 
others connected; the intention being to perform 
the four in turn on four different evenings. The 
cumbrous dimensions of such a design may here be 
casually noted ; but this is, obviously, an incidental 
matter, So is the fact, made much of by Mr. Dann- 
reuther in his pamphlet entitled “ Richard Wagner,” 
that the material for these texts is myth matter : the 
efforts of Mr. Dannreuther to show that only mythic 
matter is fit for operatic manipulation are quite be- 
side the mark, and the suggested conclusion highly 
improbable. To show that Wagner has succeeded 
in moulding mythic matter into libretti for music it 
is not necessary to prove that no one could expect 
to succeed in using other material. Here, at any 
rate, it is enough to recite the fact that Wagner's 
model libretto is constructed of German mythic mat- 
ter, and to say that, in the opinion of competent 
literary critics, he has seelanell oems of consider- 
able power as bases for his intended musical drama. 
Equally non-essential, and calling only for inciden- 
tal mention, is another constructional peculiarity of 
Wagner's texts, the adoption of alliterative instead 
of rhyming verse. This is a detail, and there. is no 
need to contest or defend its adoption as if it were 
an essential, There is, perhaps, one thing to be said 

- in favor of alliteration as against rhyme for words 
intended to be sung or declaimed to music, In allit- 
eration, the identity of consonants which constitutes 
the figure is at the beginnings of syllables ; in rhyme 
it oceurs at the ends. It is far easier for a singer to 
articulate for effect an initial than a terminal conso- 
nant, For this reason, then, at least, Wagner's 
adoption of alliteration as an ornament in his libretto 
instead of rhyme may be approved, though it cannot 
be considered of vital importance. 
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Concerts, 
The numerous courses of Chamber music 
still go on, and with increasing interest. They 








are remarkable collectively for the great 
amount and variety which they have offered, 
and still offer, of the finest classical compo- 
sitions for string quartet, for pianoforte alone 
or in company with violin, &c., many of them 
new or as good as new to Boston audiences; 
and especially for the generous, fresh, ex- 
quisite bouquets which they have culled from 
the song gardens of Schumann and of Franz, 
as well as Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
and the rest. To resume where we left off :— 

March 2. Monday evening. The second of 
CamiLta Urso’s ‘‘Concerts Classiques” al- 
most completely filled Horticultural Hall. 


This was the programme :— 


1. Quartet in F major, (Op. 59. No. 1, Rasou- 

SED vig o's. band 5n0s SAN aes Osh en. 0 = Beethoven 

Allegro.— Allegretto vivace. — Adagio, — Allegro. 
(Theme Russe.) 

Madame Camilla Urso, Messrs. Schultze, Ryan and 


ennig. 
2. Aria. My heart ever faithful........ J. 8. Bach 
Miss Clara Doria. Violoncello Obligato, Mr. R. 
Hennig. 


3. Sonata, for Violin and Piano. Op 69, No.1. Duseek 
Allegro molto con fuoco.—Adagio cantabile.—Rondo. 
Madome Camilla Urso, and Mr. Lang. 





in Se 
5. Quintet, in E flat, Op. 44, for Pianoforte, 2 Violins 


Viola and 'Cello.........-..+ Schumann 
Allegro brillante.—In modod’una marcia. 
—Allegro ma non troppo. 
Madame Camilla Urso, Mr. Lang, Messrs. Schultze, 
Ryan, and Hennig. 

That wonderful old Rasoumoffski Quartet 
has been played many times in Boston, but 
never before has it been heard to such advan- 
tage. And hearing it now, so admirably led, 
and on the part of all the interpreters so well 
studied (comparatively), and therefore all, or 
nearly all, so clear, appreciable, and absorb- 
ing, one is surprised to learn, as we do from 
the second volume of Thayer’s Biography, 
that when it was first tried in Vienna and else- 
where it was received with laughter by the 
musicians. Czerny said: ‘‘When Schup- 
panzigh” (leader of Beethoven’s own quartet 
party) ‘‘first played this quartet in F, they 
laughed and were convinced that B. was jok- 
ing with them, and that this was not the 
promised work.” ‘‘The Allegretto vivace especial- 
ly was long a stumbling block. When that 
movement was tried for the first time in the 
musical circle of Count Sollikoff in Moscow, 
Bernhard Romberg, the greatest violoncellist 
of his time, seized the bass part which he had 
been playing and trampled it under his feet as 
an unworthy mystification. Some years later, 
when it was promised at the house of privy 
councillor Lwoff, father of the celebrated 
violinist, in St. Petersburg, the company were 
convulsed with laughter when the Bass began 
its solo. on one note. The Quartet was again 
laid aside.” An Italian violinist of some fame, 
visiting an English family, saw a copy of the 
Rasoumoffsky Quartets on the piano and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Have you got these here too ? 
Beethoven, as people say and as I believe, is 
music-mad; this here is no music. He showed 
them to me in manuscript, and at his request 
I played them over to him. I told him that he 
surely could not regard these works as music, 
whereupon he answered: ‘Q! they are not for 
you, but for a later time !’” 

And so indeed it has proved. At allevents 
in Mme. Urso’s concert this quartet was listen- 
ed to with deep and intense interest; not only 
the first Allegro, with the frank, buoyant theme 
led off by the "Cello, then the sighing chords 
answering from height to depth, the running 


| triplets (so exquisitely rendered by the first 
violin;) the returns of the first theme, both 
simply and in a varied figure forming a run- 
ning accompaniment to the rest of the coun- 
terpoint ;—not only this, but also the fantas- 
tic, humorous Allegretto, beginning with the 
queer one-note passage for the ’Cello, after- 
wards developing so marvellously; and the 
Adagio, so serious, so chaste, so full of the 
soul’s deepest prayer and yearning; and then 
the rapid, quaint finale, where for the first 
time the ‘‘ Russian Theme,” which the quar- 
tet is loosely said to be based upon, is intro- 
duced and worked up in the most ingeni- 
ous, consistent, interesting manner. B. had 
promised to introduce a Russian melody into 
each of the three quartets; in this one he 
made music on his own account for a good 
while, before he came to that ! 

Almost as great, in its way,—but a much 
simpler way, and more appreciable—was Schu- 
mann’s great piano Quintet, which Mr. Dresel, 
Mr. Leonhard, and others, had made tolerably 
well known here in past years. This time 
again it was superbly played, and was received 
with great enthusiasm. The Sonata-Duo by 
Dussek is an elegant, ornate, pleasing piece 
of work, of the kind once fashionable, which 
charms for the moment, but does not mean 
much,—music which goes in at one ear and 
out at the other;—but it gave opportunity for 
most neat, brilliant, graceful execution on 
the part of both the artists, and in the Rondo 
there is a certain irresistable vivacity; so that 
the piece created almost a furore. 

Miss Dorta sang Bach’s joyful and triumphant 
song of faith very finely, and the obligato "Cello 
part added much to its effect. She was equally 
successful in the song by Franz, which catches 
the spirit of the Scotch words of Burns: “My 
heart is sair for somebody” ( “Fiir Einen” in the 
German) with a rare truth of instinct, and in the 
exqnisite “ Wohin?” from Schubert’s Schéne Miil- 
lerin, which no one sings more perfectly. There 
was a strong effort made to have it repeated. 


Mareh 5.—Mr. B. J. Lang's second concert 
offered, to a crowded audience, the following 


selections.— 
Pianoforte and String Quartet in B minor, Op. 3, 
Mendelssohn. Allegro molto.—Andante.— 
Allegro.—Allegro vivace. 
Messrs. Schultze, Ryan. Hennig, and Lang. 


Songs.— “ The Erl King.” .........--..000+ Schubert 
Mr. Geo. L. Osgood. 

Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 49..... ...eeeeeeee Chopin, 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 

Song.— ‘I’m thine.”...........eseeeseeees Beethoven. 

Mr. Geo, L. Osgood. 
Pianoforte Quintet in E. flat major, Op. 44 
Schumann. 


Allegro brillante.—Largamente.—Scherzo.—Allegro 
ma non troppo. 
Messrs. Schultze, Hamm, Ryan, Hennig and Lang. 


We were much interested to hear for once that very 
early Piano Quartet of Mendelssohn—which he com- 
posed over two years before the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Overture, dedicating it to ‘Sr. Excellenz 
dem Herrn  Staats-Minister, Gehcimerath von 
Gortue.” It is a work full of youthful impetus 
and ardor, fresh, and containing many beauties, 
but aiming at almost too much, as is the way with 
youth, fearfully swift in its quick movements and 
yet leaving an impression of inordinate length. 
Mr. Lang showed an easy mastery of its great 
difficulties, and the work went well as a whole. He 
was also strung to the true pitch and very happy 
in the rendering of the superb Schumann Quintet, 
which on the whole was only less effective than 
when Mme. Urso led the strings. 





The Chopin Fantaisie, beginning with the solemn 
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march-like rhythm, we have had better played in 
concerts of Mr. Dresel and, more recently, of Rub- 
instein. Mr. Lang was not at his best in it,—at 
least not so happy as in his rendering of some 
other not less trying works of Chopin, Again we 
could but sympathize in some measure with those 
who felt that there was something a little over- 
strained and too dramatic, bordering even on the 
melo-dramatic, and too painfully intense in Mr. 
Oscoop’s rendering of the “Erl King,” and the 
accompaniment had to partake of the momentum 
of the singer. Bnt in the sweet, simple, tender 
song of Beethoven; Ich denke dein (words by 
Mathison), he was in voice, style and expression 
all that could be desired ; it was indeed beautifully 
sung. 


March 6.—On Friday afternoon, Madame Mape- 
LINE ScuItier gave her first Pianoforte Recital in 
Mechanics’ Hall, before an earnest and appreciative 
audience, though not so large (in such a crowd of 


concerts by established favorites) as an artist of 
her high character should, and doubtless will 
command; the more so when to her own attraction is 
added that of her friend and Leipzig fellow 
student, Miss Cuara Doria, singing such rare 
songs of Franz and Schumann. This was the 
unique programme :— 

Cinquiéme Suite de Pieces,...........+-+++ Haendel. 

Prélude, Allemande. Courante. 

Scotch Songs, (Words by Robert Burns,) Robert Franz. 

a) “ What ails this heart of mine.” 

6] “ Twa lovely een.” 

Ci “O wert thou in the cauld,blast.”’ 

_ Grand Sonata in C Major, Op. 53,........ Beethoven. 
(Dedicated to Count Waldstein.) 
Allegro con brio—Adagio molto— 
Allegretto moderate—Prestissimo— 
Etudes, (a] D Major, (composed expressly for 
Miss Madeline Schiller,).......+ Arthur Sullivan. 

6) ‘“ Humoresken.”’ No. 3. D Major,...... Carl Mayer. 

¢ “La Chasse,” E flat Major,...... Stephen Heller. 

one's, [a] “ Stille Liebe,”’ (Silent Love,)..Schumann. 

) « Helft mir ihr Schwestern, (Bridal Song.) 

ariations Sérieuses, Op. 54........... Mendelssohn. 

Mme. Schiller’s pieces were for the most part 
well suited to her, Her wonderfully sure, precise, 
firm, brilliant execution (singularly perfect in all 
runs and florid passages, albeit a little stiff and 
ponderous in full-chord fortissimos,—for her 
strength is as remarkable as her fine delicacy) 
found full opportunity in the Handelian Suite, with 
the “ Harmonious Blacksmith” Variations, which 
she played with most artistic finish: and still more 
in the brilliant, impetuous, fantastic Beethoven 
Sonata in C—that battle-horse of brave piano 
knights when they venture inside of the classical 
lists. The beautiful connecting link between the 
swift and brilliant movements, the short Adagio, 
the only piece of deep, tender, solemn mood in 
the Sonata, was hardly given with enough expres- 
sion (better that than too much!) but the bright 
flickering auroral flashes of the Prestissimo, 
throughout which is felt the beat of a determined 
rhythm, were very perfect. 

Sullivan's Htude is fresh and captivating, difficult 
and brilliant, and was executed to acharm; 80 were 
the little pieces by Mayer and Stephen Heller. We 
welcome every opportunity to hear that noble work 
by Mendelssohn, the “Serious Variations,” and 
this time it made a deep impression, 

The three Scotch Songs by Franz were beautifully 
sung by Miss Dorta (Mr. Dreset playing the 
accompaniments.) ‘lhe interpreters were in the 
spirit of the fresh and characteristic melodies, which 
(their harmony too) have caught and reproduced 
the spirit of the words of Burns. What do musical 
reporters in the newspapers mean by saying that 
the Franz songs are ‘“‘all alike,” and that these little 
ones have “no affinity” with what may be called the 
genius of Scotch song? Will nothing satisfy them 
but the literal bare legs of the Highlander and the 
mere outward imitation of those little perks of 
melody, the upward inflections of “Ifa body” &c.? 
Verily when they admit that just one German, 
Mendelssohn, in his two-part song: ‘“‘O wert thou 
in the cauld blast”, has written in the true Scotch 
vein, they betray a singular confusion of ideas; for 
that is not Scotch at all, either in form or spirit. 
The two songs by Schumann, especially the “Stille 
Liebe”, which is seldom heard, are most exquisite, 
and were exquisitely sung and accompanied. The 
“Bridal Song” was wholly new to us. 





°** March 9. Evening. Worticultural Hall was again 
full, and Mme. Uxso’s third concert proved as 





delightful as the others. We shall have to console 
ourselves for a while with the recollection of these 
concerts, for, we grieve to say, Mme. Urso has met 
with a serious accident to her hand, which will 
postpone the final concert until the 30th, and pos- 
sibly still longer. 

The first piece on the programme was a Quartet by 
Haydn, in E flat (Op. 64, No. 6.) It begins with 
acharming Allegretto, simple, unpretending, fresh 
and buoyant. Then comes an induate full of beau- 
tiful deep thought and feeling; a Minuet and Trio, 
in which little form Haydn is inexhaustible ; and 
a Presto Finale from which you leave off with an 
appetite. It was all finely played by Mme. Urso, 
and Messrs, Scnutrze, Ryanand Hennta. A cheerful 
fascinating Lied by Fesca, “Im Friihling,” was 
capitally sung by Mr. Rvupotrusey, And then 
appeared, right warmly welcomed, Mr. RicHarp 
Horrmay, from New York, to join Mme. Urso in a 
most artistic and delightful rendering of the well 
known F major Sonata of Beethoven. Mr. Hoffman’s 
manner at the piano is the perfection of gentlemanly 
ease and quiet; yet his performance is full of nerve 
and power; his touch such as te bring out every 
tone with all its purity and freedom; his accent 
true and positive, and thoroughly discriminating ; 
and his phrasing singularly perfect. Musical taste 
and feeling, which he manifests in a high degree, 
are hampered by no lack of technique. The whole 
Sonata was finely rendered; but the short piquant 
little Scherzo so enchanted the audience, that it had 
to be repeated. Many had hoped for solos from 
Mr. Hoffman, but the rule of the concerts forbade. 
After Mr.Rudolphsen’s effective singing of “Revenge 
revenge, Tinotheus cries,” the concert closed with 
the ever welcome genial B-flat Trio, op. 99, by 
Schubert, admirably performed by Mme. Urso, Mr. 
Hoffman and Mr. Hennig, 





March 11, Mr. Hugo Leonnarp and Mr, Gro, 
L. Oscoop, gave their first concert that Wednesday 
afternoon, at Mechanics’ Hall, before a large and 
one of the most appreciative, we may even say 
exacting audiences of the season. The programme 
was extremely interesting, opening with a very 
beautiful performance of Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 
81, which bears the title “Les Adieux, Il’ Absence, 
et le Retour,” by Mr. Leonhard, who entered fully 
into the deep, poetic, delicate passion that inspires 
its sadness and its uncontainable ecstacy. It is a 
perfect love poem from beginning to end, admitting 
of no break between the parts,—musie in which 
you forget the interpreter, when it is played so 
truly, and think only of the music, lost in the ex- 
quisitely imaginative dream of passion. It has 
not the breadth, the grandeur of many of Beet- 
hoven's works, but reveals no less a genuine side 
of him, and to those who know it well, who have 
read it and studied it alone, it has always been one 
of the most interesting Sonatas. But it is not ene 
of the most readily appreciated at first hearing by 
the general audience; not one of the striking ones 
sure to arrest and hold the attention. Therefore we 
think it was not good policy to place it at the 
beginning of the programme, People must first be 
played into a musical mood, before they are prepar- 
ed to hear and feel so fine and delicate a poem. 
An audience has got to be attempered and attuned 
before it is ready for a thing like that. Either 
something that is more strong and striking, like 
the Sonata in C, Op. 53, or something that is well- 
known and sure, like the “ Moonlight” Sonata, 
will do to begin with. A violin, a Music hall, has 
to be played upon (or in) for some time, before its 
walls will vibrate sympathetically ; the particles 
have to be drawn into a sort of entente cordiale 
with harmony, and it is just so with human audi- 
ences. In the middle of the concert, we do not 
doubt, that Sonata would have been received much 
more warmly. 

Mr, Leonhard’s next number was a Nocturne, (op. 
62, No. 2, in E), by Chopin,—a slow and quiet move- 
ment at the outset, waxing passionate,—followed by 
two Mazurkas, (op. 59, No. 1, and op. 68, No. 1),— 
all interpreted with fine poetic fire, and with artistic, 
conscientious finish, so that no beauty and no hint 
of meaning should be lost. Not less can be sald of 
his rendering of three of Schumann's moodily imag- 
inative “ Kreisleriana” (Nos, 2, 1, and 6); and of 
the fiery, rapid and extremely difficult Chopin Scherzo 
in B minor, (op. 20), which brought the concert toa 
brilliant close. 

Mr. Osgood, who was in excellent voice, sang first 
a Tenor Aria, a la fuga, in D minor, from the New 





Year's Cantata (which forms a portion of the so-called 
“Christnias Oratorio”) of Bach. The singer, of 
course, has only one veice in the Fugue, which lies 
mainly in the instrumental parts, which, as brought 
together on the piano, are very compiex and difficult, 
and were finely played by Mr. Leonhard. If there 
was any lack of clearness at times, it was owing to 
the momentum of the singer tending to accelerate 
the tempo. But the execution of the long roulade 
passages on the part of Mr. Osgood was excellent, 
and it was a most arduous task for any singer. He 
sang with great beauty of expression, eight of the 
little “ Dichterliebe” songs of Schumann, amon 

which “ All night I lie dreaming,” (Allnichtlich im 
Trsume) is perhaps the most beautiful. Also four 
songs by Franz, all of the rarest finish, except that 
the first, ‘ Gleich und Gleich” is almost too short to 
be called a song. e others were: “ Du hast mich 
verlassen, Jamie” (Burns), “ Durch schéne Augen” 
(Ruckert), and “ Friihlingsgedriingé” (Osterwald). 


4 > 


Music in New York. 


Maron 16,—At the fourth concert of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society, Saturday evening, March 
7, there was the usual large and attentive audience, 
Beethoven’s great Symphony, the seventh, led the 
programme and was very finely treated. The other 
orchestral selections were as follows: Rubinstein’s 
new Characterbild, “Ivan IV.” (“Der Grausame”) ; 
Wagner's Tannhduser Bacchanale, and the Hul- 
digung’s March by the same composer. Mr. Louis 
Lubeck played a concerto for Violoncello (No. 3 
by Goltemann), and Miss Cary sang two selections; 
the “Che faro”, from Orpheus, and “Voi che sapete,” 
from Nozze di Figaro. 

On the afternoon of the same day another of the 
Thomas popular matinées took place at Steinway 
Hall with the following programme, 





Comeiene, No 8, in F,........ rete Beethoven ; 
Aria: “Shall lin Mamre’s fertile plains’ fiom 
Jo * 7, Handel, Mr. Myron W. Whitney ; 
Se enal . No. 3 in D minor Op. 69, [new] Volk- 
nanny; Violoncelio obligato by Mr. Louis Lubeck. 
Inti oductivn and Finale ;: “Tristan and Isolde” 
; Wagner. 
Arietta, “In quesia tomba oscura’’........ Beethoven. 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 
Symphonic Poem : ‘Tasso Lamentw e Trionfo,”’ 
Liszt. 
Mr. Henri Wieniawski has made another of his 
“positively last” appearances; this time in a grand 
farewell concert which took place at Steinway Hall 
on Thursday evening March 12th, The distin- 
guished violinist had the support of a full orchestra 
and the assistance of the following vocalists: Miss 
Graziella Ridgway, M. Victor Capoul, M. Victor 
Maurel and Sig. P. Ferranti. The selections per- 
formed by M. Wieniawski were as follows: 
@- Maenaee; 66 VP ican sev ccsicccsvecess Beethoven, 
b. Polonaise, No. 2.. ...........H. Wieniawski, 


a. Bourrée and double. 
b. Preiudiem Vivace, (E major).....J. 8. Bach. 


Capriccio-Valse.......0. ..ee se ceee H. Wieniawski. 


At the fifth concert of the New York Philharmome 
Saturday evening, March 14, two Symphonies were 
piayed; Mozart’s in C major, No. 4, known as 
the “Jupiter Symphony,” and Raff's Symphony No, 
5, “Lenore.” Both of these works are already fa- 
miliar to us through the interpretation of Mr. 
Thomas, The society, which of late has been 
singularly unfortunate in the choice of its solo per- 
formers fared on this occasion even worse than usual; 
Miss Antonia Hermer, who has an agreeable voice 
(but no method) sang the “Che fare” from Orpheus 
and two songs by Rubinstein (O Frage Nicht, and 
Nachhall,) and Mr, Emile Guyon, who has nothing 
whatever to recommend him, played at a Romance 
and Rondo from Chopin’s Piano Forte concerto in 
E minor, Op. 11. 

Of Italian Opera we have had, during the past 
fortnight, Mignon; Aida; Il Troratore: Gli 
Ugonotti; Martha, and Lucia; besides a benefit 
night for Maurel, with the fragmentary programme, 
usual for such occasions. A. A. ©, 
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atlusic Abroad. 


London. 


The Philharmonic Society advertises its inten- 
tions for the coming, its 62nd, season. The concerts 
will begin towards the close of March. The 
directors inform the subscribers that, in addition to 
the more generally known works of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, 8S. Bennett, Mendelssohn, 
Spohr, &c., most of the following important com- 
positions will be included inthe programmes during 
the season :— 

Overtures; “King Stephen,” Beethoven: 
“ Iphigenia in Aulis,” Gluck ; MS. F minor (compos- 
ed for the Philharmonic Society), Spohr; “ Fierra- 
bras,” Schubert; “ Le Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz; 
“ Meeresstille,” Mendelssohn» “ Tempest.” A. 8. 
Sullivan; “Paradise and Peri,” W. S. Bennett; 
“Romeo and Juliet,” G. A. Macfarren; Op. 115, 
Beethoven; “ Genoveva,” Schumann; “ Taming of 
the Shrew,” Rheinberger ; “ Anthony and Cleopa 
tra,” Potter. Symphonies: in B flat, Schumann ; 
“Die Weihe der Téne,” Spohr; “ Leonore,” J, 
Raff, Also;4 Suite in D, Lachner: Concerto- 
grosso in A, No. 11, op. 6, Handel; Serenade for 
small orchestra (no violins), Brahms; overture, 
choruses, and Funeral March to “ Ajax,” (composed 
expressly for the Philharmonic Society), W. S. 
Bennett; musicto ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohu; fantasia, op. 15, for pianoforte 
(orchestral accompaniments by Liszt), Schubert ; 
concerto in F sharp minor for ae. F, Hiller ; 
introduction to “ Lohengrin,” Wagner. 








Paris, 
” The Theatre des Italiens has produced Cimarosa’s 
“ Astuzie Femminili,” a four-act opera standing 
about seventieth in the eighty or so which this pro- 
lifie musician composed. It was brought out at 
Naples in 1794, when Cimarosa was about 45 years’ 
old. Galignani’s Messenger reminds us that :— 

He had in the interval, in 1785 or 1786, fulfilled 
an engayement in Russia, where he received from 
the great Catherine a most distinguished reception. 
He had gone to St. Petersburg to replace Paésiello, 
one of the two great musicians whose renown 
rivalled his own, the other being Gugltetmi. On 
his return to Naples, four years after, he made a 
stay at Vienna sufficiently long to write, at the re- 
quest of the Emperor, the famous “Matrimogio 
Segreto,” which was the delight of the musical 
world throughout Europe for half a century, An 
anecdote of that sovereign, Leopold, is well known. 
He ordered supper to be served to the composer 
and the artists, and then went back to his box to 
hear the whole opera performed over again. Cima- 
rosa died at Venice before he could terminate the 
work which he was then composing, the 
“ Artemisia.” To such an example of prodigious 
fecundity must be added masses, oratorios, motets, 
cantatas, and 500 morceauz of all kinds, improvised 
at the court of Russia for Catherine II. What most 
strikes one in this 72nd work is the frehsness of the 
musical ideas and their increasing abundance. It 
would appear that a taste for Cimarosa’s works is 
reviving in Italy. First was given “ Giannina 
a Bernardone,” which, reproduced three or four 
years ago, made the tour of Italy; then came the 
turn of the “ Astuzie Femminili,” which the mana- 
gers of the Philharmonic Theatre of Naples had the 
idea of exhuming from the dust in which it reposed, 
This second trial was no less fortunate than the 
first, and, now that Paris takes the matter up, no 
doubt can exist that the piece will run all over 
Europe. The work could not, however, be then 
brought out in Italy as it was originally written. 
The recitatives, or parlanti, which are rather a 
sort of measured dialogue, would,have shocked the 
ears of present amateurs but little accustomed to 
that proceeding, long since abandoned. On the 
other hand, the libretto, certain parts of which 
were quite infantine, required remodeling. The 
poet Golisciani undertook to effect those changes, 
while the maestro C, Rossi replaced the old recita- 
tives by others of a more modern character and 
more in conformity with the usages of the present 
day. Thus it was that the piece was played with 
great success, and thus the score was, for the first 
time, published at Naples. The music is positively 
charming, and as fresh as on the first day. 


Berutn.—Besides Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris, 


the other operas at the Royal Operahouse lately 
have been Guillaume Teli and Lohengrin, 


The 





artists in the former were Herr Theodor Wachtel, 
Herr Schmidt, and Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann. Some 
= of the score formerly omitted have now 

een restored by Herr Eckert. This step in the 
right direction has caused the critic of the Berlin 
Echo to suggest that another such step might be 
taken by the management with advantage to the 
public, and no injury to Rossini’s great work. He 
proposes a new German libretto, in place of the 
wretched specimen of balderdash hitherto adopted 
here. He proposes, moreover, that the present 
style of ballet introduced should be instantly swept 
away, and something more characteristic and 
more in keeping with the opera itself substituted. 
“Before us,” he observes, “lies the Lake of 
Lucerne; in the background the lofty trees rise 
heavenwards; a sturdy peasantry, in medieval 
costume, fills the stage—quickly and easily have 
we been carried back some five hundred years to 
the soil of primitive Switzerland, Suddenly a host 
of beings in colored fleshings swarms out from 
the wings; the short skirts of dazzlingly brilliant 
silk flutter and rustle, the well-known posturings, 
pirouettings and springs commence ; there is an 
end to our illusion; instead of the air of liberty 
which we enhaled with the very overture, we feel 
the iron hand of the Paris Jockey Club grasping us 
by the back of the neck, and, after sighing for a 
good quarter of an hour under this ‘tyranny, we 
experience no slight trouble in again restoring 
what fashion has pertly disturbed. How creditable 
it would be, from an artistic point of view, if any 
ballet-master would invent dances formed upon an 
historical and local basis for those classical operas 
of an historical character which have been natura- 
lized among us! In the present case, for instance, 
the national exercises of the Schwingfeste and Ring- 
kiéimpfe, customary in various parts of Switzerland, 
would afford materials for the inventive power of 
the ballet-master to work up.” These words might 
be profitably studied in other capitals beside 
Berlin, 

The principal parts in Lohengrin are sustained 
by Madame Mallinger, Herren Niemann, and Betz, 
who are good themselves, but badly supported by 
the orchestra—a mortal fault in the representation 
of Herr R. Wagner’s works, The parts in Signor 
Verdi's last opera, Aida, have at length been dis- 
turbed, and the work will be produced before the 
end of the present season. 

Corocne.—The last novelty at the Stadttheater 
has been Herr. R. Wagner's Meistersinger von Niirn- 
bery. Rehearsed and mounted with unusual care, 
the work has proved very attractive, and has been, 
up to the present, a succes d’estime ; whether it will 
ever become a stock piece is problematical.—The 
programme of the Sixth Giirzenich Concert com- 
prised the *‘ Lustspiel-Ouverture” by Rietz, Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony,Gade’s“Frithlings-Phantasie” 
aud a duet from Haydn's Creation, the singers being 
Mdlle Scheuerlin and Herr Behrens.—Among the 
more important works to be performed at the Whit- 
suntide Festival are Samson, by Handel; Die 
Zerstérung Jerusalems, by Dr, Ferdinand Hiller ; and 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. The programme 
will further include Schumann’s ‘“ Genoveva Over- 
ture,” Brahm’s “ Triumph-Lied,” and Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller’s “ Violin Concerto,” played by Herr Joachim. 


CorennaGEn,—Tb¢ principal elements in the mus- 
ical life of this northern capital are at present the 
Musical Union, under the direction of M, Gade; the 
Cecilia Association for Ancient Sacred Music, foun- 
ded by Rung, and now under the direction of Profes- 
sor*Pauli; one Choral Society under M. E. Horne- 
mann, and another Choral Society of marked 
tendencies. The members of the latter consist of 
old pupils of the Conservatory, who follow as their 
chiefs MM. Liebmann and Bendix. Besides these, 
there are numerous Men's Choral Associations,which 
sometimes come forward in a body, as, for instance, 
when 1,200 singers lent their services, under M. 
Gade, at the opening of the Palace of Industry.— 
Chamber Music is cultivated by a society founded by 
M. Neruda, The society counts some two hundrod 
members, and gives a concert every week. In the 
way of orchestral concerts, there are the Saturday 
Concerts of M. Balduin Dahl, which during the 
winter are given in the Casino and in summer-time 
at Tivoli. The programmes include the classical 
symphonies, and such works as Herr R. Wagner's 
Prelude to the Afeistersinger, Liszt’s Tasso and Prom- 
ethous, Hofmann’s Hungarian Suite, &c.—There are 
at present only forty pupils at the Conservatory, 
where the principal professors are, MM. Gade, J. P. 
E. Hartmann, and Pauli. 








Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 











Vocal, with Piano A E i t. 
New Songs by Lon. Dinsmore. With Portrait. 
each 4) 


No 2. Iremember, I remember. 3. Db to f. 
“« The summer pool could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow.” 
No. 3. The Wind’s Warning. 4. C tof. 
* Bays the cold blustering wind, 
Take heed of my warning.” 
The Summer Days are ended. 4. Ab toe. 


“ A world of gathered sunshine, 
Isthis warm heart of mine.”’ 


Three excellent songs. The familiar style of the 
author's name should not mislead. These are not 
simple po ular ballads. but embody a higher order 
of musical thought, and require some study to exe- 

cute properly. 
Oh! My Charmer. (Oh! Ma charmante). 4. 
Db tof. Sullivan, 
“Taurore dit. *‘ Je suis le jour.” 
“ Aurora says. I am the day.” 
Graceful words by Victor Hugo, with translation, 
and furnished with a fine appropriate melody. 
A life that lives for you. 3. D tof. Sullivan. 


‘« My winning words and glance, 
Are shivered sword and lance.”’ 


A manly song with “elegant’’ music. 
Little Eyes and Little Hands. 2. Bb toe. 
Simplician. 
« Will they see the golden way 
Leading up to day ?”’ , 
Simply sweet. Decidedly good. 


4c 


30 


Instrumental. 


My Angel. Mon Ange. (Bluette). 3. Eb. 
Egghard. 


A most delicate and sweet transcription. 


Aurora Galop. 4. Eb. Robertson. 35 


Dedicated to “my sister Jinnie,’’ who, it is to be 
hoped, is a skillful Lye of octaves, as there are 
many of them, and abundance of chords, grace 
notes, and marks of expression. A rich and bril- 
liant galop. 


Posthumous Works of Gottschalk. (Sole edition). 
No. 4. Eb. Cocoye, Grand Caprice eo 
6. 


40 


No. 12. Overture d’Oberon. 4 hands. 5. D. 2.00 


These posthumous works do not need the name 
of the composer to a them as first-class comne- 
sitions. No.4is one of the pieces suggested by 
Gottschalk’s stay in Cuba, where he seems to have 
discovered a strange, wild beauty in the Spanish 
and Negro music. The piece has an extra part made 
somewhat casier than the other, printed on sepa- 
rate staffs. No. 12is by no means an ordinary 4 
hand arrangement ofan overture. This last merely 
furnishes the frame in which is inserted a great deal 
of varied, original music. 


Books. 


* 
EsTHER, THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN. Dramatized 
by Prof. Seager. Price 50 cents, $4.09 per doz. 
Has substantially the same music as before its 
arrangement, but is such a new, bright affair, and 
so much improved as hardly to be recognized. Dres- 
ses and decorations easily made or procured. 
Music easy. Has been given with brilliant success 
in full 100 cities and towns. 


Home Sones. A collection of the most popular 
Songs and Ballads, with very easy accompani- 
ment. Price $2.00. 

About sixty very well chosen songs, to which the 
compiler, an experienced music teacher, has 
arranged ee as easy as possible. As 
nine-tenths of all the people who sing songs cannot 
aa other than casy accompaniments. it isa timely 

wok, and may be widely used. 


FATHER Kemp’s Oup Forks’ ConceRT TUNES. 
Enlarged edition. Price 40 cents, or $4.00 per doz, 

It is probably within bounds to say, that these 
tunes have been used in 1500 concerts. The pres- 
ent edition is much enlarged and improved. A 
number of new “fold” songs added. 





Music By MAtL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense be- 
ing two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof 
aou one cent for an ordinary piece of music. Persone 
at a distance will find the conveyance a ge | of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 






































